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ON THE TREATMENT OF WHITE TUMORS OF THE JOINTS. 
FROM M. LISFRANC’S LECTURES AT LA PITIE. 


WueN the surgeon has carefully examined what kind of tumor he has to 
treat, and is ready to commence his course, he should, as a principal 
point, direct his attention to the state of the viscera. There frequently 
exists so intimate a connection between white swellings and affections of 
the internal organs, that if the internal aisease becomes worse, the white 
swelling disappears, so as sometimes not even to Jeave any anatomical 
trace ; while, on the contrary, if the tumor be treated separately, the 
state of the viscus gets worse, so as to endanger the patient’s life, while 
that of the swelling improves. Nay, more ; we have often examined the 
viscera with care, and having found them sound, commenced the treat- 
ment of a white swelling, but the first step towards its cure has been the 
signal for the development of some visceral affection, either because the 
latter pre-existed in a latent state, or arose suddenly and the two diseases 
balanced one another, the first advancing as the second receded, and 
vice versa. Hence results the important precept not to attack a white 
swelling without being assured of the healthy state of the viscera; and 
should any internal disease pre-exist, or become developed during the 
treatment, suspend everything until this dangerous complication has com- 
pletely disappeared. If we found the swelling decrease in proportion as 
the other affection got worse, it might be prudent even to excite a certain 
degree of inflammation in the joint, and establish it there until the cure 
of the internal organ becomes complete. ; 

When iodine was first employed in the treatment of white swelling, it 
was pretended that the new medicine rendered every other precaution 
useless, and that the patient might continue to walk as usual. We expe- 
rimented this method, and accidents were in consequence developed, 
evidently under the influence of exercise. But without advising the pa- 
tient to walk about, may we not at least communicate some gentle motion 
to the limb, in cases where anchylosis is to be apprehended ? The an- 
swer to this is easy, and its principle readily conceived. When neither 
pain nor inflammation exists, moderate motion. brings no inconvenience. 
Should a slight degree of inflammation exist, the surgeon must be content 
10 communicate, once a day, some gentle movement to the injured limb ; 
but when any attempt at motion gives rise to excessive pain, &c. we 
must refrain altogether ; the patient can hope for nothing better than an- 
chylosis. This leads me to speak of the conduct which the surgeon 
should pursue when the impossibility of avoiding anchylosis has been 
once foreseen, for when the latter accident is complete and irremediable, 
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it is at least advisable that the fixed position of the limb should bring with 
it the smallest inconvenience possible ; and if the anchylosis were false, 
the injured limb is the more readily restored, and the less it deviates from 
its natural position. “When the tumor occupies the elbow-joint, the fore- 
arm should be demiflexed. On the contrary, when the lower extremity 
is affected, the leg should be kept perfectly straight ; indeed it might be 
even advantageous to fix the whole lower extremity with a proper appa- 
ratus. You must not imagine that this continued state of extension is 
very painful, for we have often employed it without any inconvenience. 

If the practice we have alluded to were more generally employed, you 
would not see so many patients, after having been cured, compelled to 
drag after them a limb in a state of demiflexion, which is not only use- 
less, but even an inconvenience, from the various shocks to which it is 
exposed. ‘In the same way, if the limb were fixed in a splint in cases 
of coxalgia, we should avoid that enormous shortening of the extremity 
which it is so difficult to remedy. Finally, a precaution of great utility 
to enable us to observe with exactitude the effects of the treatment, is to 
surround the tumor with three dark lines traced by means of the nitrate 
of silver ; one above, the other below, and a third embracing its great 
circumference. The size of the linb may be taken along each of these 
three lines with a piece of ribbon, and this manceuvre repeated every ten 
or fifteen days indicates precisely any variation in the magnitude of the 
tumor. 

The preliminaries being thus arranged, the surgeon should commence 
by attacking inflammation where it exists. This is what constitutes for 
us white swelling in the acute stage. It is a matter of some consequence 
to study the character of this inflammation ; it is generally of long stand- 
ing, and exists in tissues already altered ; hence we cannot expect to re- 
solve it as readily as a healthy phlegmonous inflammation. Besides, the 
constitution of the patient, generally weakened by the effects of pain or a 
constitutional vice, does not permit us to employ sanguineous emissions 
to any great extent ; we must spare the patient’s strength, if we wish to 
preserve the power of recurring again and again to these means. When 
the patient is robust, and the inflammation severe, we may commence by 
the application of fifty leeches. Under any other circumstances we do 
not apply more than thirty, and often not above fifteen. They 
should not be put immediately on the tumor, lest the irritation of the bite 
should be propagated to the interior, and thus hasten its degeneration ; 
they must be applied all round, at one or two inches from one another, 
and after this first application the result must be studied with care. Some- 
times the inflammation begins to decrease on the instant, and as Jong as 
this favorable circumstance continues it is not to be disturbed. In other 
cases the inflammation remains stationary, or becomes more acute, and 
here it will be proper to prescribe about twenty leeches two days after 
the first set. We admit only one exception to this general rule, viz. 
when the patient is weak, the’ pulse small and depréssed ; in such case 
we give the patient time to recover his strength, and we confine ourselves 
to the use of local baths and cataplasms. The former remedy has often 
the effect of increasing the volume of the tumor, but this augmentation © 
size is only momentary, and hence little alarming. After local bloodletting 
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we prescribe narcotics, applied along the inner surface of the limb ; the 
regimen must be strict, indeed it is right for the patient to live a good 
deal at the expense of his own flesh. 

Such is the course of treatment we have been in the habit of constantly 
employing with various success. Sometimes every vestige of inflamma- 
tion was dissipated in five or six weeks ; but more than once we have 
seen it break out with increased force at the very moment we thought it 
extinguished, require a new series of treatment, and persist for three or 
even six months ; finally, in one case we had to combat the acute stage 
during fourteen months ; and it was only at the expiration of this long 
period that we were able to employ excitants. In twenty-two months 
the cure was complete. | 

Hitherto we have supposed the surgeon to have been called to a case 
of white swelling which has presented manifest symptoms of inflammation ; 
but if these symptoms are absent from the very beginning, should we 
trust to appearances, and have recourse to excitants, the treatment proper 
in the chronic stage ? We have already seen that the inflammation may 
be latent, and then excitants would certainly do a great deal of mischief : 
it is more prudent to commence with one or two applications of leeches, 
in order to avoid all chance of accident. Even when the acute stage, 
combated vigorously, no longer exhibits any symptom, we must not be 
too hasty in our employment of excitants ; these might bring back the 
inflammation in tissues already too much under ‘its influence ; hence we 
should rather give the patient a little rest, and allow him an interval of 
eight or ten days, when a course of treatment quite different from the 
former may be commenced. teense 

The means which have been proposed for the purpose of dissipating 
the chronic engorgement that constitutes the white swelling, are very nu- 
merous. We shall now examine the most efficacious, study the manner 
in which each acts, and point out how each should be employed, or, in 
other words, explain the indications by which our practice has been guid- 
ed. We would place in the first rank local bloodletting moderately em- 
ployed. Like all other agents in medicine, this remedy acts differently 
according to the manner in which it may be employed. Thus, in order 
to deterinine congestion towards the uterus, and bring on the menstrual 
discharge, we apply advantageously a small number of leeches, or employ 
a small bleeding from the foot : while, to combat congestion of the peri- 
toneum, we bleed largely from the system, and apply a considerable 
number of leeches. Everybody knows that a few leeches often deter- 
mine erysipelas, which very seldom takes place when they are employed 
in numbers. Experience also proves that according to the number of 
leeches applied to a white swelling, in the acute stage, we can generally 
augment or diminish the pain as it were at will. When the inflammation 
exists in a chronic form, we prescribe from four to ten leeches, according 
to the patient’s strength, with the essential precaution of arresting the 
hemorrhage from the bites at the end of half an hour, in order to render 
the congestion more sure. The result of such application is various : 
sometimes no effect is produced for the first few days ; but we must wait 
four or five days before we pass any definitive judgment, and then return 
to the charge. In some cases the tumor diminishes and softens on the 
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day following the detraction of blood ; in others, on the contrary, it aug- 
ments half an inch or even more in circumference. This latter pheno- 
menon, on the nature of which the patient must be tranquillized, is in ge- 
neral favorable, and shows an energetic modification in the vitality of the 
tumor. ‘The tumefaction commonly subsides in twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours, and it continues diminishing progressively for eight or ten 
days together. It is also a favorable circumstance when the leeches pro- 
duce an erysipelatous blush on the surface of the skin, which does not 
last for any length of time, and aids considerably the resolution. In 
some patients a slight cedema may come on, which, however, soon goes 
off, or is easily dissipated by compression. In other cases, finally, we 
have seen a very intense erysipelas develop itself: here the wished-for 
effect is exceeded, and we must combat this new inflammation by thirty 
or forty leeches more. We have said that when the leeches do not pro- 
duce any change after four or five days, we proceed to a fresh applica- 
tion: but we must not obstinately employ this remedy without good re- 
sults ; and if, after several trials, it fails, we must then turn to another. 
When, on the contrary, the amendment is clear, we must repeat the 
abstraction of blood : but here again there is a rule to be followed : thus, 
so long as the affection goes on well, we must not trouble the progress 
of resolution by any unseasonable stimulants. We wait until things be- 
come stationary ; and when one or two days have passed over without 
any progress being made, it is time to have recourse to new applications. 
The first abstractions of blood are generally followed by highly advanta- 
geous results ; but this means becomes worn out, and at length produces 
no effect whatever : we then choose another remedy, which Is in turn 
worn out, and may afterwards return to the leeches, whose application is 
now accompanied with its wonted good effects. We should, however, 
point out some cases in which leeches may produce unfavorable results. We 
should abstain from applying them to females during the menstrual dis- 
charge, or even six or eight days before and a day after. In patients 
disposed to apoplexy, or attacked with some affection of the thoracic 
viscera, bloodletting is not proper when the tumor is situated on the upper 
extremity ; it is equally contra-indicated in white swelling of the lower 
extremity when the female is pregnant, or when she is affected with sub- 
inflammation of the uterus. 

The most powerful resolvent next to sanguineous eimissions is, without 
doubt, compression. Its good effects are so incontestable, that many 
practitioners advise it indifferently in all cases of white swelling. It can- 
not be denied that they have been successful, particularly in chronic 
cases ; but when the disease is acute, compression, like any other exci- 
tant, may give rise to a good deal of injury. We have made the trial in 
this hospital, and been compelled to abandon it. This, gentlemen, Is 
easily conceived, for when compression becomes painful, even in the 
chronic stage, what must be its effect on a part still laboring under tn- 
flammation ? Compression is not so efficacious when the tumor is hard; 
but when, under the influence of other means, softening once begins, 
when the subcutaneous cellular tissue appears merely infiltrated and cede- 
matous, then its beneficial effects are best witnessed. But to produce all 
the advantage of which it is capable, we should know how to manage it 
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well, and hence it may be useful to speak a few words on the method of 
applying it. Like every other therapeutic agent, compression ought to 
be dosed (pardon the expression), if we would not depress or miss the 
object for which it is employed. To give you an analogy which every 
one will understand, the ophthalmic ointment of Desault olten aggravates 
the inflammation of the edge of the eyelid, which, on the contrary, it 
appeases when mixed with three parts of cerate. In the same way, com- 
pression, moderately employed, answers very well in a case where a 
stronger compression would spoil everything, and vice versd. We dis- 
tinguish five degrees, or, to employ the word that best expresses our 
idea, five doses of compression. The feeblest is represented by a simple 
bandage. In the second we add cones of agaric, two inches high, as a 
mean by which the tumor is covered, and which are maintained by circles 
of the bandage. If the tumors be moveable, as we sometimes see them 
on the sides of a joint, we surround the base of the tumor with a ring, 
more or less thick, of agaric, maintained by a bandage, and then apply 
in the centre the cone of agaric destined to act directly on the tumor. 
The third dose is given with graduated compresses, which are harder 
than the agaric, and compress more firmly. A degree above this is ob- 
tained with splints, or pieces of metal enveloped in linen. Finally, the 
fifth and last degree is malazation, which consists in kneading the tumor 
strongly until we have developed some pain, and then compressing it with 
cones of agaric. The next day, if the irritation persists, it is a proof 
that the vitality of the tissues has been awakened, and in most cases a 
notable diminution supervenes : we now have the amelioration go on tran- 
quilly, and have again recourse to malazation, when it comes to a stop. 
As you may readily conceive, it is a matter of the highest importance 
to determine the exact degree of compression that should be employed. 
In general it is proper to commence with the lowest degree ; we may 
afterwards augment it according to the effect produced. This precaution 
is peculiarly essential where we have to treat a joint recently attacked by 
inflammation, and where we fear to reproduce it. If, on the contrary, 
we have to combat one of those swellings hard as wood, which are met 
with most commonly about the wrist-joint as a consequence of external 
violence, we may commence with the fourth or filth degree in the first 
instance. We have seen a tumor at least two inches in thickness, occu- 
pying the whole external side of the knee-joint, dissipated by malaxation ; 
the other degrees of pressure, after having produced some trifling benefit, 
had remained altogether inefficacious. Whatever degree of pressure we 
may think fit to employ, it is necessary in all cases to roll a bandage from 
the point of the extremity up to the tumor, in order to avoid the infiltra- 
tion which it would not otherwise fail to produce. The compression 
must not only bear upon the engorged points, but, on an average, should 
extend two inches above aud below them ; the vessels passing to the 
tumor are thus compressed, and the afflux of fluids is diminished. Fi- 
nally, the compression should be renewed every twenty-four hours, both 
because this lapse of time is sufficient for the relaxation of the bandage, 
especially when the tumor diminishes, and also to give the part some 
repose, which feels more sensibly the effects of the remedy if suspended 
daily for about half an hour. The action of pressure, like other agents, 
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wears out, and at the end of a certain time it produces no effects ; we 
must then have recourse to other means. If, however, we are fortunate 
enough to have cured the tumor by pressure alone, we must sull continue 
its use for some time, gradually diminishing the force, until we arrive at 
the simple circular bandage. The medicinal agent, properly so called, 
will furnish matter for a second lecture.—Lancet. 


FOREIGN BODIES INTRODUCED INTO THE RECTUM. 


A very interesting case of this kind has been recently reported by 
M. Thiandiére, the leading particulars of which we shall select. 

Isidore Chevais, aged 22, with the object of overcoming an obstinate 
constipation of the bowels, introduced into his rectum a forked oak stick 
of the following dimensions: the longer branch was five inches ; the 
other was three inches and a half in length, including the large end by 
which the two were united. At their point of union, they were separa- 
ted by the space of an inch, while the greatest distance between them 
was two inches. The diameter of the branches was four lines ; that of 
the large end which united them, half an inch. It was introduced with 
the large end foremost, and when the shorter prong bad entered the rec- 
tum, the individual made an effort to scoop out the indurated feces. His 
efforts, however, proved unavailing, and he was compelled to desist on 
account of extreme pain. When he attempted to withdraw the wooden 
crotchet he found it impossible to succeed, and adopted the singular 
alternative of forcing the whole of it into the rectum, under the supposi- 
tion that it would be consumed with the aliments. ‘Tormented by horri- 
ble pains of the abdomen, difficulty of voiding urine, and great disturb- 
ance of the digestive function ; overwhelmed besides with despair, and 
hot daring to apprize his parents of his situation, he lived in constant fear 
of taking food, betook himself to solitude, and anxiously hoped that the 
cause of his sufferings would be passed by stool. Finally vanquished 
by his torments, he determined to seek professional aid. M. Thiandiére, 
on taking an examination, readily detected the presence of the foreign 
body, but it was so high that he could barely touch its lower end with 
the tip of the index finger. He could neither ascertain its size nor the 
position it occupied in the intestine. He obtained satisfactory informa- 
tion from the patient relative to the first point, by requiring him to pro- 
vide a second crotchet of the same kind, and ascertained from hin be- 
sides, the direction in which it had been introduced. An attempt was 
first made to extract it by means of forceps passed up through a specu- 
lum, but finding that by this means the lower end of the long branch only 
could be reached, it was determined that it would be useless to attempt 
to extract it by seizing upon that. He was on the point of abandoning 
the patient to his fate, when the thought occurred to him to lay aside all 
Instruments, and trust to the hand alone. After washing out the rectum 
by an enema, the patient was placed with his hands resting on a chair, 
his breech slightly elevated, and the legs separated. ‘The fingers, previ- 
ously oiled, were cautiously introduced ane by one, until the whole enter- 
ed the rectuin, when passing the index finger forward, and using the 
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long branch of the crotchet as-a conductor, he reached its point of union 
with the shorter one. He then.searched for the position of the small 
branch, and succeeded, with some. difficulty, by seizing it with the mid- 
dle finger, and disengaging it from the fold of the rectum, in which it had 
become lodged. He finally managed, by passing his finger around the 
two prongs, to compress them towards each other, so as to include them 
in his hand, by which the rectum was protected from injury, and in this 
way succeeded in extracting it entire. 

A second enema was thrown up, the ordinary precautions against in- 
flammation enjoined, and the individual regained his health without suffer- 
ing any other inconvenience than what was a necessary consequence of 
the preternatural dilatation of the rectum. 

A surgeon who had been previously consulted in the case, proposed 
to divide the branches of the crotchet by means of strong cutting for- 
ceps ; but M. Thiandiére thinks the operation would have been im- 
practicable. 

Several cases have been recorded in which foreign bodies of various 
kinds have been introduced into the rectum, chicfly with the design of 
overcoming constipation. A monk introduced a bottle containing Hun- 
gary water, for this purpose, through the cork of which a small aperture 
was made, to allow the fluid to flow into the rectum. After using vari- 
ous means to extract it without success, it was finally withdrawn by the 
small hand of a child. Desault extracted a porcelain jelly cup, which 
had been introduced about,eight days previously. It was of a conical 
shape. and about three inches in length. It was extracted by breaking 
it into fragments, and withdrawing the pieces separately. Saucerotte 
extracted a wooden peg, three inches long and two in diameter, by intro- 
ducing the finger into the rectum to confine the foreign body, while the 
point of a sharp corkscrew was inserted into it. Forceps and other 
means had been before tried without success. Marchetti was called to 
extract a hog’s tail which had been introduced with the large end fore- 
most, the hairs having been previously slightly clipped, in order to render 
them more rigid and irritating. As they resisted all attempts to withdraw 
it, he provided a canula of the proper dimensions, and after having se- 
cured the end of the tail which projected from the anus by means of a 
strong waxed thread, he passed it through the instrument, and slid the 
latter upwards into the rectum so as to include the foreign body, which 
was thus easily extricated. M. ‘Tuffet reports the case of an individual, 
who introduced a large snuff box of nearly a cylindrical shape, which 
was extricated with great difficulty. Notwithstanding this, the same per- 
son afterwards introduced a wooden goblet, which, as it could not be 
extracted, finally destroyed his life. The sate gentleman reports the 
case of another individual, who introduced a wine glass into the rectum, 
which became broken and cansed profuse hemorrhage ; the fragments 
were extracted by means of forceps. On a subsequent occasion, he in- 
serted a glass bottle, which occasioning great pain, the thought occurred 
to him to break it into fragments and extract the pieces. To ac- 
complish this, he passed into the rectum the handle of a common fire 
shovel. Considerable hemorrhage followed ; but the fragments were 
extracted, and no bad consequences ensued. A peasant who was affect- 
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ed with constipation of the bowels, attempted to remedy the evil by in- 
troducing a small stick into the rectum. It was carried up by the anti- 
peristaltic motion of the intestine ; but again descended, and was extract- 
ed by Scarpa, by means of forceps anc a catheter containing a leaden 
stilette. A weaver, who had heard of suppositories for the relief of 
constipation, introduced his shuttle into the rectum, containing its roll of 
yarn.— Bul. Gen. de Therapeutique.—N. 4. Archives. 


MEDICAL CASES. 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF JAMES JACKSON, JR. M.D. 


Organic Disease of Stomach. 
Jan. 26, 1830.—Emmanuel Joseph, a Portuguese, et. 44, entered the 
Massachusetts General Hospital on the 18th. He had formerly been a 
sailor, but for the last few years had worked on one of the wharves in 
the city, and was apparently a man of good habits. He had been well, 
according to his own account and that of his fellow-boarders, tll within 
about three weeks ; at that time, being troubled at his stomach, he took 
an antimonial emetic, which operated very severely ; this he followed 
in a day or two with a cathartic of senna and salts. When he entered 
the hospital, he had a constant vomiting, without constipation, and some 
colic pains, not very severe. At the first visit, from his description of 
his sufferings, the physician suspected the existence of some organic dis- 
ease of the stomach. He was treated with cathartics, which he did not 
for a time retain on his stomach; however, these with enemata were 
persevered in, and about the fifth day he was reported to have had copi- 
ous discharges of an unequivocally fecal character. This had before 
been doubtful. Extreme thirst (he once drank his own urine), vomit- 
ing, distressing feeling about the epigastrium, and great coldness in these 
arts for the last few days at least, were the most prominent symptoms. 
he abdomen, instead of being distended, was much sunken and flat, and 
its parietes very rigid. Generally, there was great prostration of strength, 
great emaciation, very marked lividity of the skin, and a low feeble pulse, 
somewhat varying in frequency. Attempts were made to support and re- 
vive him froin this state, with stimulants,—brandy, etc., but in vain. 
These seemed to alleviate his sufferings, by allaying somewhat his ex- 
treme thirst, and, in a degree, overcoming his acute sensations of inter- 
nal coldness ; but bis disease was such as not to be lived through, and 
stimulants were of no avail. 
Autopsy. | 
The abdomen only was opened. The mucous coat of the stomach 
was extremely corrugated, presenting a very peculiar aspect. The 
pyloric orifice was almost entirely obliterated ; there being a scirrhous 
tumor, or scirrhous deposit, very hard and firm, between the mucous and 
peritoneal coats of this organ. The disease extended just to the com- 
mencement of the duodenum. Two spots within the mucous mem- 
brane were much reddened, very evidently in a state of inflammation ; 
there was a small quantity of thick mucus, and a little purulent matter, 
upon the internal mucous surface of this tumor. In many parts of the 
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small intestines, in the cecum, and, perhaps six inches up the colon, the 
mucous membrane was in a state of high inflammation, but in no part had 
it advanced to ulceration. This surface presented a very beautiful crim- 
son color, such as I have never before seen ; but this examination being 
nade before the body was cold, much sooner after death than I had ever 
before witnessed, | cannot say how much it is to be attributed to that 
circumstance. The spleen was very small, not a third part its usual size. 

Remark.—The circumstance of the long existence of this disease, 
which must have taken a long time for its formation, without any distur- 
bance to the patient, is quite worthy of observation, although by no 
means new. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—In your editorial article of the current week, I perceive 
your pages are devoted to the consideration of Popular Lectures on 
Tight Lacing. As these lectures were delivered by a member of our 
own profession, the subject fairly falls within the province of a Medical 
and Surgical Journal, and, if properly discussed, must lead to conclusions 
of consequence both to our profession and to community. As I profess 
to feel something else than indifference towards both these classes, I beg 
leave to join you in the discussion, and, if possible, assist in coming to a 
correct position & 
ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF POPULAR LECTURES ON HEALTH BY 

PHYSICIANS. 


The practice of physicians’ delivering discourses on health to popular 
assemblies has two aspects : Ist. Would it increase the usefulness and 
respectability of the profession ? 2d. Would it be a benefit to the 

ublic ? 
, On the first of these questions, it seems difficult to ascertain what is 
the opinion of medical men through the country. For, what medinm 
have physicians of knowing the general opinion of their brethren? They 
never migrate—never intervisit. Lawyers have their courts ; and there 
they have free and unlimited intercourse. Daily contact for several 
weeks in a year at the same table or on the same public arena of debate 
would not merely assimilate our brethren in sentiment, but remove jeal- 
ousy, explain misunderstandings and soften many hostile feelings. But 
the medical practitioner can neither attend courts nor prolonged conven- 
tions ; but must forego all intercourse abroad, and submit to spend his 
life at home with as good a grace as possible. Can he correspond by 
letter? Everything prevents it. Can monthly or quarterly journals as- 
similate us in sentiment ? In some measure they undoubtedly have done. 
But how slow the approximation of opinions that are exchanged through 
journals once in two or six months. Your own weekly Journal, Mr. 
ditor, offers the best medium that I know of, though a very imperfect 
one, of becoming acquainted on what may be called matters of taste and 
propriety in our profession. 
But I leave this digression. It appears to me highly probable that 
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many of our members believe that our respectability has not been in- 
creased by the attempts that have hitherto been made to enlighten the 
public in the principles of lygeia by oral communications. — In this sen- 
tment, there can be no doubt: you fully concur, from the very unambi- 
guous nature of your late remarks respecting a gentleman who stands high 
in the medical ranks of New England. 

Whether this belief is founded on fact or prejudice, it has not come 
into existence without cause. For, Sir, there is not a man in the com- 
munity who is more completely chained to his post by a continuity of 
varying causes, known only to the physician, than the medical man. 
Human life is too precious to be intrusted to the management of one who 
has not already demonstrated his capacities by the bedside of the sick. 
This is right in our employers, and is as we should do. Hence every 
man who has gone through the gradations of his profession and secured 
the confidence of his employers, hus too feeling a remembrance of the 
toils and mortifications by which he reached the post, to relinquish it for 
a condition which, in its nature, has any contingency. 

Tn pursuing his own vocation he has lost that versatility which is indis- 
pensable, in this bustling age, to fit him for another : and this explains, 
Mr. Editor, why we so often hear physicians groaning over the miseries 
of their calling without the energy to decide on another. Ts it not noto- 
rious that the stream on which we have embarked is very sure, notwith- 
standing its eddies, currents or counter-currents, to keep all the craft on 
its bosom till the employments of time have ceased ! 

This being the case, when a physician comes into our city or village, 
and proposes to enlighten our employers on the subject of health, is not 
such the misery of our profession that we set him down at once as a man 
out of business at home, an unlucky comet wandering from his orbit ? 
In this prejudice, for we can call it nothing else, we are confirmed by 
the character of such as have hitherto: made their appearance among us, 
particularly those from the other side of the Atlantic. And _ it certainly 
does need some degree of disinterestedness to weleome the stranger who 
has come to teach our friends how they may learn to live more indepen- 
dently of our assistance. From these and other considerations which 
time does not permit me to notice, there may have arisen a somewhat 
general impression among us, that it is disreputable for one of our num- 
ber to appear in public as a lecturer even on a subject connected with 
his own profession. 

I have been led to trace this analysis of my own feelings, Sir, and 
possibly of yours and many others, by the very pointed reprehensions, 
in your last number, of a gentleman whose influence both among the phy- 
sicians and literati of N. England I have supposed to be great. Sure I 
am that the conductor of a medical journal would not have taken a stand 
so decided not only against the business but the agent of giving popular 
lectures on health, without a deep conviction that evil of serious moment 
was pending against the profession. This alone would appear to be a 
valid reason in a periodical addressed only to medical men. The ques- 
tion, then, returns—does the practice of delivering addresses on health 
to promiscuous audiences promise good or evil to our fraternity? Evil, 
and only evil—I answer, if it diminishes either our usefulness or respec- 
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tability among our fellow citizens. But if it is calculated to enhance our 
character and influence generally, we must, whatever be our notions of 
taste, propriety or usefulness, give up our prejudices and cheerfully co- 
operate in the double work of advancing both the interest of ourselves 
and of the public. T therefore merge the first inquiry above proposed in 
the second, and ask whether it will prove of public benefit for some mem- 
bers of our fraternity occasionally to step out of the common routine of 
his engagements, and endeavor to correct abuses with regard to health 
and life into which the community may have fallen ? 

As to lectures on matters of science, there is now but one opinion. 
The man who should oppose these, whether on geology, history, school- 
keeping, astronomy, pbrenology or anti-phrenology—from the village 
lyceum up to the university—would not obtain a moment’s hearing in any 
company. The most brilliant talents in Europe and America are enlisted 
to instruct the middling and lower classes in the sciences and useful arts. 
Even impregnable China is about to receive printed communications on 
these subjects from British and American philosophers. 

Professor Silliman, of Yale College, you know, has received unbounded 
eclat and commendation for his popular illustrations of geology, in Hart- 
ford, Salem, Lowell, and, if [mistake not, in Boston. He received, 
too, I presume, a solid compensation as he richly deserved, and no im- 
putation was made, at least here, of ‘+ any selfishness in taking the hum- 
ble pittance of twenty-five cents 2 head.’ But what is there in the nature 
of things why a parent should not pay this pittance for himself and family 
to learn how to avoid exposing his children to future pain and suffering 
in their physical education, as well as for himself and them to learn what 
is contained in the bowels of the earth! Indeed, Sir, it strikes me with 
amazement that the public have been so supine on this subject. IT know 
full well that I. do not speak invidiously when I say the style both of 
the language and of the diagrams, by which the professor of geology 
illustrated his subject, cannot be surpassed in this country. Bat what 
are the minerals beneath our feet in comparison to the attainment of 
health and beauty by our danghters who, in a few years, are to entail 
their diseases upon a coming generation! And is it not wonderful that 
when a respected professor in medicine is willing to come forth—per- 
chance against the known prejudices of bis brethren—and in a popular 
manner hold up to public view the evils of a single custom in fashionable 
life—evils which are acknowledged by yourself and every medical man 
—that we should allow ourselves to speak of his performances as ‘* itine- 
rant doings,” ** undignified efforts alike degrading to the individual and 
to the profession at large”; and even intimate that they must originate 
from ‘a hankering for notoriety ” or ‘the fee of two York shillings” ? 
Let us, I beg of you, reconsider the ground of our proceeding ; and, if 
the medical lecturer stands on ground as tenable as that of other itinerant 
lecturers, let us have the manliness and ingenuousness fraukly to extend 
an equal hand of support. me 

But you say ‘ there can be no possible objection to furnishing females 
with physiological works in which they may study their own organization. 
Very true. And if this is all the better half of creation are entitled to, 
and all we, doctors, will allow them peaceably to have, then let us pro- 
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scribe all popular exhibitions of geology, history, phrenology, &c. and 
shut them up at home. 

But it is said ** females will not regard the admonitions of physicians ; 
and to lecture to ladies assembled expressly for that purpose is labor 
thrown away.” I bave seen too much of the despotism of fashion to 
deny that there is much force in this declaration. But could you go with 
me, Mr. Editor, and call on some dozen or twenty matrons in this city, 
you would find a very pleasing exception to your remark in the reformed 
dress of themselves and daughters, and this the acknowledged effect of a 
single lecture last January on tight lacing. I say this from recent inquiry, 
and omit all mention of the hundreds whose dress has been modified in 
a minor degree. 

‘¢ But is it possible there can be any inordinate degree of hankering 
for notoriety—or a desire to be classed with those who go about doing 
good for goodness’ sake ??? Whether the gentleman’s hankering for no- 
toriety be ‘* inordinate,” I cannot possibly decide, as I never had the 
pleasure of seeing him but once during part of a day he spent here last 
winter. But that he desires to do good either at home or abroad, I verily 
believe ; and if, in prosecuting this desire, he meets with notoriety even 
at the hands of journalists, | doubt not he will receive it very much as 
other gentlemen would of his qualities of head and heart. But suppose 
that you or [ were already familiar with lecturing on anatomy, and should 
imbibe a deep and settled conviction, and one from which we could not 
escape, that the tyranny of fashion was inflicting evils of painful magni- 
tude upon the other sex—evils of which they could not in general be 
fully conscious, and that anatomical apparatus and diagrams were exactly 
calculated to illustrate those evils and awake their victims to an adequate 
sense of their danger—the question is, what should we do ? 

To leave our own fire-side and the endearments of home for a life of 
wandering, might not appear so inviting. And the critics ! the critics— 
what would they say ? And the coldness and distrust of our brethren, 
which we might possibly encounter, how could we bear them ? And 
besides, could we not do more good by attending, in the common routine 
of our engagements, to individual cases of suffering ? By reasonings of 
this nature we might silence both our hankerings for notoriety and desires 
to do good—unless, perchance, those desires were bottomed upon an 
unshaken conviction of an accountability hereafter. In that case, Sir, 
we might, like Howard, break away from the common walks of benevo- 
lence and dare to be singular. 

But, after all, this custom is not so singular. It has been the practice 
of physicians in Connecticut for several years to go into neighboring 
towns and collect people ‘* by hundreds into churches and town halls— 
misses, maids and matrons, old men and boys,” and deliver addresses 
upon the physical and moral effects of alcohol. Six or eight years ago, 
I had the pleasure to hear in one of the churches in this city a distin- 
guished medical gentleman from a neighboring town—whom your State 
has since taken from us, whom your columns and your pen have highly 
and justly commended, and who is a useful contributor to your pages 
over the signature of W.—on the wretched consequences of alcohol, and 
I love to think of the good he accomplished among us. Dr. Silas Ful- 
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ler, who now stands at the head of the Connecticut Retreat for the In- 
sane, and who has reached his present elevation by the general approba- 
tion of his brethren after many years of toil and clinical observation, has 
done the same thing in neighboring towns. Many other physicians in 
this State have delivered addresses on this subject so intimately connected 
with health. I could name to you, bad FT not already engrossed too much 
of your paper, a oumber of distinguished medical men in other States, 
and among them several professors, who have lent their example to this 
practice of giving popular lectures on the effects of alcohol upon health. 
It seems therefore too late to call this a ‘* newly broached plan,” unless 
the novelty be predicated of those injuries to public health only which 
may be illustrated by reference to anatomy. 

One objection more and I have done. ‘* The essential evils to which 
the female is predisposed, having their actual origin in the voluntary dis- 
tortion she induces by habitually lacing her body in stays, cannot be 
nientioned—no, nor even adverted to by a well-bred professional gentle- 
man, without forfeiting all claims to modesty and offending those for whom 
he pretends to be laboring.”? This objection is indeed a grave one, 
and, if true, must speedily exclude the lecturer from all access to the 
well-bred people of New England. But, Sir, I do hope, and must be- 
lieve, that your objection was founded on speculation in your own edito- 
rial chair, and not from actual observation. I cannot of course vouch for 
the delicacy with which the gentleman has managed his lectures at the 
north. But in Hartford and New York, if we can judge either from 
nuinbers or respectability, or the testimony of many editors, he by no 
means forfeited all claims to modesty or gave offence to his hearers. 
Although there was very short and defective notice in this place, a large 
lecture room was filled with gentlemen and ladies, to say the Jeast as re- 
spectable as the city affords. I remember he had diagrams and a model 
of the thorax. This model. was held up to view, and the mechanism of 
motion, respiration and arterial circulation demonstrated to the compre- 
hension of every child. I remember, too, for I sat in front of the audi- 
ence, the very deep and visible impression of horror that was made 
throughout the room, when the ligature was placed fast upon the lower 
part of the thorax, and the motions of respiration attempted with the em- 
barrassment of this broad ribbou acting as a real corset. IT remember 
the universal applause—uncommon in this city—which the lecturer re- 
ceived, and not a word respecting any indelicacy did Lever hear tll it 
appeared in the Journal. He received, on leaving the city next morn- 
ing, a voluntary testimonial from three of our oldest physicians, who were 
so fortunate as to get notice of the lecture, to the favorable tendency of 
his performances. Since the remarks in your last number, I have con- 
versed with four or five gentlemen and ladies of this city, all of whom, I 
may safely say, are known by their writings both in this country and 
in Europe, who with one consent confirmed my own impressions res- 
pecting the delicacy and strict propriety of the lecture. 

But if a lecturer on the female thorax commits necessarily an unpar- 
donable breach of delicacy and decorum, what shall be said of the pro- 
fessor of anatomy in New Haven, who has given—not one or two lectures 
on the thorax—but a course of popular lectures on anatomy to a crowded 
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house of gentlemen and ladies! If one lecture on the human chest 
subjects a well-bred, professional gentleman to a forfeiture of all claims 
to modesty, what shall we do with the New Haven professor, and what 
with his audience, who belong to one of the most intelligent and refined 
cities of our country? As the Yankees have been derided on the other 
side of the water for their prudery, and knowing as I could not fail to do 
the supposed difficulty there has been here of introducing these subjects 
to mixed audiences, [ inquired with much interest of .the intelligent and 
refined lady who gave ine the information and who attended the course, 
whether anything occurred in the series of his demonstrations repugnant 
to strict delicacy or propriety? Knowing, as I have the pleasure to 
do, the scrupulous regard paid to decorum by this gentleman in his own 
theatre in the medical college, I was fully ready to accredit her testi- 
mony to the happy combination of science and taste displayed in the 
course. 

And I must acknowledge that I did fee] much obliged to this gentle- 
man, who by the way contrives to carry on an extensive practice while 
he lends his hand to the promotion of academical and popular science, 
that he had successfully taken the lead in the popular illustrations of a 
study so intimately associated with the welfare of our female seminaries, 
our daughters and our whole country. I do most honestly believe that 
this gentleman and the one alluded to in your Jast number are both add- 
ing, by these popular addresses, to the solid reputation of their brethren, 
and [ cannot but hope and wish that they and others who may be quali- 
fied will continue to diffuse in every suitable manner, the knowledge of 
the human body in schools and in popular assemblies, till our sons and 
daughters shall learn something of their own frames and of the thousand 
evils that may beset them from the tyranny of fashion and the perver- 


sions of taste. M. L. Norru. 
Hartford, July 6, 1835. 
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NEW MEDICINAL PROPERTIES IN PLANTS. 


Dr. Turnsutt, of London, considers that he has detected a new and 
hitherto unsuspected class of medicinal properties in several plants be- 
longing to the natural orders colchicacee and ranunculacee, but more par- 
ticularly in the aconitum napellus, and its active principle aconitine. This 
latter article is recommended in tic douloureux, and also in gout and 
rheumatic affections, either in the form of an embrocation, made by dis- 
solving one or more grains in a drachm of alcohol, or in the following 
ointment :— 
R. Aconitina, gr. ij. 
Alcohol, git. vj. terre optime ; et adde Axung. 3i. ut fiat unguent. 


The best manner of applying this preparation, is to rub a small portion 
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of the ointment over the seat of pain till it is wholly removed, or till some 
effect is produced on the cutancous nerves. 


Poison from the Sea Blister.—It was during the first voyage of the 
Princess Louisa round the world, that in the neighborhood of the equator 
a particularly large and beautiful sea-blister (Physalia pelagica), commonly 
called Portuguese man-of-war, passed the ship ; a young sailor, of distin- 
guished courage and great hardihood, sprang naked into the sea to catch 
the animal ; he drew near to and seized it, when instantly the creature 
grasped the naked body of the swimmer with its three-feet-long suckers, 
The young man, extremely frightened, probably also feeling at the same 
time the burning pain over his whole body, cried for help, and was just 
able to reach the side of the ship to be drawn up. The animal was torn 
from him, and his skin rubbed clean, but the pain and cutaneous inflam- 
mation became so violent, that a fever, accompanied by delirium, follow- 
ed, and doubts were entertained of his recovery. The young man, saved 
for once, did not evade his destiny ; grown too bold from hardihood, he 
afterwards fell from the mast, and found a wretched death. 


Dr. Meyen’s Voyage round the World. 


Popular Medical Essays.—The publishers of the Philadelphia Saturday 
Courier, among other premiums offered in their last number, give notice 
that $100 dollars will be paid for the ‘ best series of familiar and popular 
Medical Essays, not exceeding thirteen in number, on the prevention and 
cure of diseases and the promotion and preservation of health ; and, as 
connected with so important a subject, the evils arising from ignorance, 
error and quackery.”’ 


Effects of Excessive Spirit drinking.—On comparing my own observa- 
tions, says Dr. Willan, with the bills of mortality, 1 am convinced that 
considerably more than 1-8th of all the deaths which take place in per- 
sons above twenty years old, happen prematurely through excess in drink- 
ing.--Mr. Colquhoun has asserted that in the metropolis £3,000,000 
are every year run through in the shape of beer and spirits, out of five 
hundred ale-houses. 


Vicarious Menstruation by the Lungs.—N , aged 32 years, fell into 
a pond, two years ago, when menstruating ; the menses were immediately 
suppressed, and a copious hemoptysis supplied the place of them, and 
became strictly periodical. Fifteen months ago she became pregnant, 
and during the whole of her pregnancy, during her confinement, and all 
the time of suckling, no spitting of blood occurred ; but immediately on 
her weaning the child it returned.— Hufeland’s Journ.—N. Amer. Arch. 


To CorreEsponpENTS.—The Remarks upon Febrile and other Diseases will be 
inserted next week. 


Diep—Dr. Thomas C. James, late Professor in the Medical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, aged 70. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week ending July 11,23. Males, 14—Females, 9. 

Of erysipelas, ]—debility, 1—intemperance, ]—typhous fever, 4—measles, 1—bleeding at the lungs, 
1—consumption, 2—teething, 1- child-bed, 1—fits, 1—jaundice, ]—lung fever, 1—infantile, 2-- ulcers 
on the lungs, 1—sudden, 1—diarcsh@, 1—accidental, 1—cancer, 1. Stillborn, 2. 
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BERKSHIRE MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 


Tue Annual Course of Lectures for 1835 will commence the last Thursday in August, and continue 
fourteen weeks. 


H. H. Cutips, M.D. Theory and Practice of Medicine and Obstetrics. 
E. Bartietr, M.D. Pathological Anatomy and Materia Medica. 

C. Dewey, M.D. Botany, Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 

W. Parker, M.D. Anatomy, Surgery and Physiology. 

Joun Frissett, A.M. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


The Trustees of the Berkshire Medical Institution, in issuing their annual Circular, believe them- 
selves justified in promising to those young men, whose local situation or whose personal predilections 
may lead them to a connection with the School, a course of public instruction as thorough, efficient 
and practical, as can be enjoyed at any of our various medical establishments. ‘To the branches 
heretofore taught, which have been the same as in other American Medical Schools, arrangements 
have been made for the addition of a course of Lectures on PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, to be 
illustrated by morbid specimens and by an extensive series of colored representations of diseased 
structures. 

By legalizing the study of Anatomy, the Legislature of Massachusetts has furnished its Schools with 
superior advantages for Practical Anatomy. It has also, by this provision, most effectually guarded 
the sepulchres of the dead against all violation. 

Fellows of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and those who have received the degree of M.D. are 
admitted gratuitously to the Lectures. The degree of M.D. is conferred at the annual Commence- 
ment of the Institution and at the Commencement of Williams Coliege. The requisitions for the 
degree of Doctor in Medicine, are—three full years study under a regular practitioner, attendance on 
two full courses of Medical Lectures in regularly established Medical Institutions, an adequate know- 
ledge of the Latin language, and a good moral character. 

Fee for the whole course of Lectures is $50; those who have already attended two full courses at 
an incorporated Medical School, pay $10. Graduation, $12. Board, including room rent, washing 
and lodging, $1 75 per week. 

In one week after the close of the Public Lectures, commences the winter Reading Term, which 
continues 12 weeks, and is devoted to Practical Anatomy, the Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
and Obstetrics. By order of the Trustees, 

Pittsfield, July 1, 1835. C. DEWEY, Secretary pro tem. 

Note.—The following authors are recommended to be used by the students during the Lecture 
Term. On Anatomy, C. Bell, Horner, Cloquet, and Wistar. Surgery, S. Cooper, W. Gibson, and Sir 
A. Cooper’s works. Practice and Theory, Gregory, Good, Eberle, and Dewees. Obstetrics, J. Burns 
Dewees, and London Practice. Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence, Beck, Chapman and 
Eberle. Chemistry, Brande, Turner and Beck. July 15—3t 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
JOSEPH BROWN, of the late firm of BROWN & PEIRCE, 87 Washington Street, up stairs, manu- 
factures and keeps constantly for sale, a large variety of apparatus, illustrative of the different de- 
partments of science, as Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pheymatics, Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism ; 
Optics or Models of the Eye, and Acoustics or Models of the Ear, two beautiful pieces of apparatus 
(devised by J. V. C. Smitn, M.D.), of great worth tothe medical student and anatomical lecturer. 
All the above articles are manufactured of the best of materials, and in a thorough manner. 
Models of the Eye and Ear may be seen at the office of the Medical Journal. 
Boston, May 6, 1835. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL EDUCATION. 
Tue subscriber continues to receive medical pupils at the United States Marine Hospital, Chelsea, 
and to offer them the following advantages. 

The institution at present contains seventy beds: all of which are occupied during the autumn and 
Winter by the subjects, both of medical and surgical treatment. The number of patients in the spring 
and summer is rather less. The average number daily, throughout the last year, was between fifty- 
five and sixty. The number is annually increasing. A greater variety of disease is thus presented, 
than is to be found in those hospitals exclusively appropriated to the poor of any city. 

The students have unrestrained access to these cases during all hours: as also to fhe extensive 
apothecary shop connected with the establishment. 

A valuable medical library is offered for their use. 

Facilities for the cultivation of demonstrative anatomy, are afforded through the winter. 

The students are provided with a suitable apartment in the hospital, which is furnished with fuel 
and lights, without charge. 

Fees, $50 a year, 

Board may be procured in the vicinity of the hospital, at from $2,50 to $3,00 per week. 

Boston, April 21, 1835. (April 29.—tf.) Cc. H. STEDMAN. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL APPARATUS. 
N. B. CHAMBERLAIN, No. 9 School St. Boston, manufactures Philosophical, Astrenomical, Pneu- 
matic, Hydrostatic, and Electrical Apparatus, Mechanical Powers, &c. of beautiful workmanship, 
designed for Lecture Rooms and public instruction in Schools, Academies and Colleges. Portable 
models of the Steam Engine, put in motion by a spirit lamp, afforded at a very reasonable rate, can 
be obtained at any time, by addressing the advertiser by mail. 
Boston, February 4, 1835. eptf. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is published every Wednesday, by D. 
CLAPP, JR, at 184 Washington Street, corner of Franklin Street, to whom al! communications must 
be addressed, post-paid. It is also published in Monthly Parts, on the Ist of every month, each Part 
containing the weekly numbers of the preceding month, stitched in a cover.—Price $3,00 a year in 
advance, $3,50 after thres months, and $4,00 if not paid within the year.—Every seventh copy, gretts- 
— Postage the same as for a newspaper. 


